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DEERFIELD DOORS 


N both sides of The Street, which is the commonly accepted, 
descriptive term by which old Deerfield is known, stands an 
almost unbroken line of century-old trees. They make overhead 
a strong, brown-ribbed arch of green from May till the middle 

of September or later, then the green turns to gold and gives to The 
Street a glorified canopy for a short month. Under its yellow mosaics 
even gray days are turned to sunshine. The gold is then stripped from 
above and is strewn beneath our feet; we walk in planished metal, 
wading knee-deep in such gold as-misers never knew and coffer never 
held, gold made into forms to simulate leaves. Thus walking we forget 
to look up till some day, tiring of our royal play and of counting the 
purple shadow-bars across our golden floor, we lift our eyes to see the 
blue sky through an infinitude of gray traceries. Then we know that 
the last transformation is about to take place —that final, unrivaled scene 
when the branches are to be silvered over with a glistening ice sheath, 
and the drama of the seasons will close in silver and blue. 

With the falling of the leaves comes a consciousness of the houses 
that stand in two long rows the length of The Street, houses gray with 
honorable years, beautiful in their dignified conservativeness. We are 
impressed with the distinguished quality of this mile-long street of 
habitations. We wish to cross the thresholds; we look closely at the 
doors as we pass. This one before us near the north end of The Street 
opens into the house where the Hon. John Sheldon, Deerfield’s historian, 
was born. The house has a fine silver-gray tone, such as has never been 
attained by paint or stain. Nature has ever a tender care for Deerfield ; 
her hand is seen in the moss covering of the roofs as well as in these 
satin-finished grays. This door is double, yet not wide. * It has pleas- 
ing panels with half-pillars at either side. When the door is open we 
see the stairway turning abruptly to find its way upward in the small 
entryway, scarcely large enough to be called a hall. A square seat is 
built opposite the door. 

At one time when these stairs were being repaired iron rings were 
found hung beneath every step, in accordance with the old superstition 
which endowed these bits of iron with power to keep off evil. Undoubt- 
edly no witch has ever molested the dwellers in this house. Would it 
not be a good plan always thus to guard our modern stairways? 

Directly across the street is a house with a more modern door, a gay 
young thing scarcely a century old, with a low broad oval window 
above it, divided by a fan-like frame. There are two very slender attract- 
ive pillars at the side. 

A few rods farther down The Street, just where the second terrace 
begins, is a large square house with hipped roof which has no hint of 
the present. It suggests an old-time Inn. The house stands slightly 
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back from The Street, with no apologetic angles, quirks or balconies, 
bay-windows or projections to break its simple directness and amplitude 
of form. Through the open door we see a small entryway, very small. 
The stairway begins exactly opposite the door and mounts abruptly for 
six steps, then divides and goes both to the right and the left, the last 
step on either side ending on the threshold of the room to which it leads, 
with no landing except the threshold. Such a staircase suggests maid- 
ens with short-waisted gowns, high combs, and embroidered outside 
pockets, such as the blue-and-white industry has again reinstated; or 
matronly figures might descend these stairs, dressed for the ball in 
flowered brocades; or some careful housewife on duty bent might be seen, 
her short gown trim and neat and made of homespun wool. The gay 
and the humble episodes followed each other in quick succession in olden 
times; there were spinning, weaving, baking, and making of rag car- 
pets by day, but also dancing and merrymaking in the evenings. On 
the aecount-books of olden times are charges not only for molasses and 
chintz, but for spices and brocades, shoe and knee buckles, laces and fans. 

The voice of a delightful old lady between eighty and ninety years 
came to me through 
an open door the other 
day ; she was saying to 
a charming friend of 
the same age, in the 
leisurely tone of one 
who had come to the 
afternoon of life, 
“‘No, I never have 
had a silk dress since 
Iwas married. I had 
two then. They wore 
well, but the time has 
not come round. since 
when I have felt to 
buy another. They 
tell me they are very 
cheap now.”’ 

Into my mind’s 
eye came a vision of 
the remnant counters, 
where tangled yards 
of silk lie in igno- 
minious cheapness, 
and I thought, ‘‘Not 
for you, dear, digni- 
fied lady, are these 
flimsy textiles. To 
you should belong 
the levantines, bro- 
cades, those fabrics of 
stand-alone qualities. 
They did indeed wear 
well, as you have 
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worn well, you, who 
at eighty still flutter 
a pink signal of vital- 
ity in your delicately 
modeled cheek.’’ 

At the south end 
of The Street is 
another door with 
half-pillars at the 
sides, and a half- 
round window above 
it. On the molding 
are the old-fashioned 
modillions, or mod- 
ules, so called, mak- 
ing a pleasant vari- 
ety; the window- 
caps are finished in 
the same way. These 
doors are not sugges- 
tive of grandeur, but 
they arrest attention 
and call to mind a 
past of great value. 
They have an im- 
mense human quali- 
ty ; they seem to have 
absorbed history and 
now to give it out to 
a generation of quite 
other thoughts and quite other modes of life from the one for which 
they were originally and primarily built. 

When one stands on the stone doorstep of one of the old houses he 
forgets his errand, himself, and above all, he forgets hurry. He 
becomes conscious that under his feet is an unevenness, that the hollow 
fits into his waiting position. The stone is worn by many preceding 
feet; a century and a half of passing to and fro has left an impress. He 
is dull indeed upon whom this past does not make claims. His eye falls 
on the iron scraper—that humble reminder of a duty to be done 
between the outside and the inside of this door; even the scraper is 
beautiful, of wrought-iron, with a delicate tracery on its surface. 

Just above the level of his eye is the knocker, made of brass, shell- 
shaped, slender in the waist, patrician. The latch, like the knocker, is 
of brass. One wonders why the top and bottom of the latch are cut off 
square, while the eye imperatively demands a pointed end. Was some 
latch-handle once thus shortened to fit some particular door, and were 
all these other handles made from the model of this first curtailed 
handle? It suggests the tailless fox. 

One must step back in order better to see the door and the ever- 
recurring half-pillars at the side. Above is an arch with these same 
modillions for finish. And there is a row of dull, green-white bull’s 
eyes, each made in the old primitive way. The molten glass was thrown 
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on a slab—the upper portion of the mass given a twist or two, then cut 
off. See the swirl of green, like water eddying round a pebble. 

If this particular door be open it gives a glimpse of another door at 
the further end of the hall which runs quite through the house. The 
sunlight slants across the courtyard beyond and upon the row of holly- 
hocks that grow along the arches of the gray sheds. 

In the hall at the left is the stairease, dignified in its proportions, 
wide with easy treads and paneled to the floor. The newel-post is carved 
by hand; there is an inner twist, and an outer one running in the oppo- 
site direction, while below is a flame-shaped ornamentation above the 
pedestal. Was this the survival of some old fire-worshiper’s symbol? 
Is there a hint of the Rosicrucian in this twisted post? Have the hands 
of all the good New England dwellers in this mansion unconsciously 
caressed this link with heathendom? The stately and yet lovable 
Parson Willard must often have felt his way around this newel-post, 
unconsciously coming in touch with a far-off heathen past; nor guessed 
he the meaning of this beautiful anachronism. Or is this newel only 
an evolution from the nut or newel, the center post of the old spiral 
staircase? The flame on the pedestal and the spirals rather point to 
the earlier meaning. Once upon a time, before our century, there were 
three sisters who lived in this mansion, and who were all married from 
here on the same day 
—Nabby, Rachel, 
and Sally. It was 
down these stairs 
that they walked, 
each in her own 
little world of won- 
der and exaltation, 
together making the 
trio now known as 
the ‘“‘brides in 
blue.’”’ Their sky- 
blue wedding 
dresses brushed this 
newel in passing, 
their feet passed 
over this threshold, 
and when they came 
back from the red 
brick church oppo- 
site, the three maids 
had become three 
brides. Incident- 
ally, too, there were 
three bridegrooms, 
who wore silk waist- 
coats and buckles 
and ruffles, and had 
for names, Joshua 
and John and Hart. 
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Down on the old Albany road—which leads toward the west from 
The Street, and still goes to Albany, though no one in the memory of 
man has had time to follow it by foot or by horse—on this road stands 
a fine square house with a door which is surmounted by a broken arch, 
an urn, and a keystone. In the door itself is a row of panes of glass at 
the top, while below are panels with crossing lines, quite commonly in 
use, especially on double doors. A handsome knocker is invitingly at 
hand, and within the house is much noble paneling, and some do say 
that there is a secret staircase, or rather that there is a staircase that once 
was secret. I believe it all. Some people doubt it. History says John 
Hanecock’s house had a secret panel, under which he hid his valuables, 
and that this hidden recess was undiscovered after his time till shortly 
before the house was torn down. ‘The panel, tired of guarding a secret, 

which no one mistrusted 
and which was therefore 
a very worthless and un- 
marketable secret, at last 
fell down out of pure 
weariness. Why should 
Deerfield not have had a 
secret staircase? 

Once there was a 
door in Deerfield’s his- 
tory that became famous. 
It was built of strong 
oak, studded with heavy 
iron nails to add to its 
strength, with -no latch, 
only an iron ring for 
service in closing the 
door. Inside it was 
barred. This was the 
door to the old Indian 
House. On the night of 
the massacre, in 1704, 
this door was all that 
stood between the in- 
mates and death. Slowly 
the strong door yielded 
to the blows of hatchet, 
and at last through its 
heavy planks a hole was 
gashed. History tells 
the story of that hour, 
of the shots fired, of the 
people killed or taken 
captive, of the fire and 
devastation. Wegoagain 
through its tragedy as 
we stand before the door, 
while into our hearts is 

Door or THE INDIAN House borne a new reverence 
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THE PICTURE GALLER\ 





tent and elaborate design. This is acommon feature in the architecture 
of the time and served as a walled garden where the family could walk 
at their leisure and in entire privacy. It is not hard to picture to one’s 
self Elizabeth, jeweled and furbelowed as Zucehero has painted her in 
the gallery above, parading about among the flowers and ornaments, fol- 
lowed by a troup of courtiers, her pale face, fuzzy yellow hair, and sharp 
chin framed in a monstrous ruff. The queen came to Hardwick several 
times and no doubt was gorgeously entertained. If the traditions which 
describe the festivities held in her honor at other places hold good for 
Hardwick, it must have strained even Bess’s economics to amuse her 
jealous sovereign. 

Within the house all is color and warm rich beauty. Halls, bed- 
rooms, chapel, and stairway, even the anterooms and entries are hung 
with tapestry. Much of it was evidently woven for the spaces it occu- 
pies and was contemporary with the first owners of the house, but there 
are many later pieces of the darker, riper hues and freer, easier designs 
which the seventeenth century brought into fashion. An illustration 
shows the magnificence of the Audience Chamber, a great hall sixty-five 
feet long and forty feet wide, stretching across the front of the house 
at the third story where the middle bay juts out. This is a most noble 
and unique room, alone worth a trip from London (I might say from 
America) to see. The elaborate tapestries represent a story from the 
Bible, and the splendid plaster frieze above, a mythological hunt (the 
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the manufactories of filthy Sheffield stain the horizon. Driving back to 
Mansfield you will pass one or two hideous collieries belching out smoke 
and ashes, and if you choose Chesterfield as your rallying spot, you will 
come upon them in half dozens instead of couplets. It is not the only 
house threatened by the black wealth lying deep down below its founda- 
tions. There are many more through all that part of the country, some 
of them dangerously near devastation. Thank heaven, the coal mines, 
which curtail wonderful old parks and throw down centuries-old trees, 
supply surer incomes to guard what is left, and if the Duke of Devon- 
shire, when he comes to Hardwick, sees out of his windows factory 
chimneys where once were only clean sky and grassy meadows, his 
tapestries, his woodwork, and his pictures are only the more carefully 


and thoroughly guarded within. 5 x 8. 











HOW TO CHOOSE OLD PRINTS 
Tr collect is a universal instinct that begins to assert itself in a 


boy the first day he possesses a pocket, and develops with the 

years. As manhood approaches, marbles, tops, and other 

juvenile acquisitions lose their charm, and objects of beauty, of 
artistic value, or of historical importance take their place. Among the 
many fields that display their attractions to the view of the would-be col- 
lector, perhaps the most fascinating and the one that brings the best facul- 
ties of the amateur most into play is that of collecting prints. In form- 
ing his cabinet his artistic and intellectual taste will have free course, 
and not only will he acquire knowledge of the history of art, the paint- 
er’s as well as the engraver’s, but he will furbish up his acquaintance 
with the history of nations that perchance has been getting rusty. 

In this and following articles we shall suppose the reader to desire to 
become a print-collector; but being a beginner, and his knowledge of 
the subject being limited to the print-seller’s window, he will be in need 
of advice as to how he shall proceed, how he shall judge an old print, 
and how he shall detect impostures. 

That print-collecting is a hobby well worthy the close attention of 
the amateur will at once be evident, for the importance of the engraver’s 
art cannot be overestimated. If no engravings existed, how little should 
we know of the paintings, or places, or peoples of the world. But in 
beginning to collect specimens, the amateur will be assailed by many 
questions, to which answers must be found. Howis he to know one kind 
of print from another—a line engraving from an etching, a mezzotint 
from an aquatint? How is the quality of an impression to be judged? 
What is the difference between a first and a second state? How can a 
modern reprint be detected? How is a color-print produced? How can 
he tell whether a print is genuine? These are some of the questions to 
answer which help will be required. 

As in other branches of learning, a little knowledge of print-collect- 
ing and judging may be a dangerous thing; for in these days of photo- 
graphic reproduction and skilful deception, many are the pitfalls into 
which an amateur may be led. Even in the last century, when he had 
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finished his ‘‘Biographical History of England,’’ as set forth by the vast 
assemblage of engraved portraits, the Rev. J. Granger, the distinguished 
amateur, when writing to Horace Walpole on the completion of his work, 
said, ‘‘I was not sufficiently informed of my ignorance when I undertook 
it’’; while recently an expert remarked, ‘“Twenty years ago, in the 
buoyancy of youth, I would have passed opinions upon prints without 
any misgivings, whereas now, after years of study, I approach the sub- 
ject with much more hesitation.’’ Therefore let the beginner proceed 
cautiously. - 

As an indication of the wide range that will quickly open out let the 
beginner take a print into his hands and consider the number of ques- 
tions that will at once suggest themselves. What is the style of engrav- 
ing—line, stipple, mezzotint, or etching? What do we know of the 
artist who painted the original picture? What do we know of the 
engraver or etcher? If it is a portrait, what do we know of the person 
represented? If it is a sacred composition, where is;the original 
painting to 
be found? 
With these 
and other 
questions 
crowding up- 
on him, he 
will begin to 
realize the 
breadth of 
the interest- 
ing domain 
into which 
his hobby 
will lead 
him. 

Now what 
has the be- 
ginner to do 
first of all? 
What is his 
first step to 
be? He must 
begin by ac- 
quiring an 
elementary 
knowledge 
of the tech- 
nique and pe- 
culiarities of 
the various 
styles of en- 
graving; and 
the illustra- 
tions to the 
FRoM THE LINE ENGRAVING BY GERARD EDELINCK present arti- 
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THE THREE TREES. FROM THE ETCHING BY REMBRANDT 


cle have been selected in order to place these different qualities before 
him. Then he must learn something of the principal engravers, 
their style of engraving, the kind of work to which they devoted them- 
selves, and when and where they lived. Soon he will find the engrav- 
ers sorting themselves into groups and schools, and he will begin to 
associate styles of engraving with the places where they were mostly 
practiced—etching with the Low Countries, line engraving with France, 
mezzotint with England. Side by side with this preliminary study, a 
practical acquaintance should be obtained of the prints themselves, in 
museums, sales-rooms, exhibitions, and shop windows. Not until a 
general rudimentary knowledge of the subject has been gained should 
purchases be made. 

Having obtained a bird’s-eye view of engravings and their scope, the 
collector will next have to consider what branch of the subject he shall 
make particularly his own, and what borders he shall give to his field of 
study; for it is necessary to say with emphasis that he should collect 
with a definite purpose, and not buy prints haphazard. _ Shall he take a 
school or a period; a class of prints, such as portraits; a method of 
engraving, as stipple; shall he select an engraver and try to get together 
a complete collection of prints from the plates he engraved; shall he 
take a painter and collect engravings after his pictures; shall he collect 
original work, as etching, or translated work, as line or mezzotint 
engraving; or shall he, for example, follow the fashion of the hour and 
make a collection of prints in color? The subject of engraving is so 
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il plate had not been worn at the time of print- 
that the impression is an early one; that is to 
ject, the fine and delicate parts of the flesh, as 
have not lost their modeling and become flat, 
retains the relative lights and shades he would 
ean it should, that the fine lines, though deli- 
sharp, and that the shadows are rich and full. 

e print to find out whether at the time of print- 
uuched. It was a frequent custom for a plate, 
ions had been printed from it and the engraved 
their sharpness, to be returned to the engraver 
years had passed, to his successor, to be 
would take his tools and go over the plate to 
had become weak and indistinct with the wear 
of an etching, the delicate parts that had lost 
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LaDY PELHAM CLINTON FEEDING CHICKENS. FROM THE MEZZOTINT BY JOHN 
RAPHAEL SMITH AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


the actual technique of the original engraving is necessarily more or less 
lost; and the fact that the delicate copper-plate hand printing must be 
exchanged for the steam printing-machine severely handicaps the result. 

One illustration is taken from Rembrandt’s famous etching of 
‘‘The Three Trees.’’ In the process of etching, a copper-plate is coated 
with wax, and then the lines of the subject are drawn through this wax 
ground to the surface of the plate with a needle, and afterward submitted 
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to the action of acid. If these lines are examined with a magnifying- 
glass, it will be observed that they retain all the freedom of those drawn 
with a pencil or pen. This quality is a characteristic feature of etched 
work. The portrait of Dryden, engraved by Gérard Edelinck, from the 
painting by Kneller, seen in the second illustration, has been reproduced 
from a line engraving. In this method the lines are made by a tool (a 
kind of chisel called a graver), which is firmly held with its handle in 
the palm of the hand, and the strokes are made by pushing the graver 
along and into the bare metal plate. In this way it will be understood 
that the lines or strokes must be of quite a different character from those 
of an etching, that they must lose much of their freedom, and become 
more regular. A comparison of these first two illustrations will show 
what is meant. In another illustration we have a reproduction from the 
mezzotint of ‘‘Lady Pelham Clinton Feeding Chickens,’’ by John Raphael 
Smith after Sir Joshua Reynolds. The surface of the copper-plate is 
first uniformly roughened and plowed over with an‘instrument called a 
rocker, a process which is termed laying the mezzotint ground. If 
printed from after 
this ‘‘grounding”’ 
has been completed, 
the plate would 
yield a_ perfectly 
black impression; 
but by means of 
tools the mezzotinter 
scrapes away more 
or less of this rough- 
ened surface, and so 
gradually develops 
his subject with its 
delicate gradations 
of light and shade, 
until in the end he 
obtains a finished 
engraving such as 
we have reproduced. 
The last illustration, 
‘Lady Rushout and 
Daughter,’’ en- 
graved by Thomas 
Burke after Angel- 
ica Kauffmann, is 
from a stipple en- 
graving. In stipple 
engraving the result 
is produced by dots 
of varying degrees 
of strength, some 
engraved and some 
etched upon the 

copper-plate. 
MADONNA AND CHILD. By ALBRECHT DURER. ALFRED WHITMAN. 

(To be continued.) 
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LADY RUSHOUT AND DAUGHTER. FROM THE STIPPLE ENGRAVING 
BY THOS. BURKE AFTER KAUFFMANN 
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He who would build a house that all may see 
In Truth uld dig the deep foundation ways, 
Should lay the corner-stone of Love, and raise 
The walls of Steadfastness, then tenderly 
Bedeck the halls with Song and Poesy, 
And keep Contentment on the hearth ablaze, 
The windows Hope, the ascending gables Praise, 
And over all the roof of Charity. 
Then let the tempests rage, the flames consume— 
Time’s self were impotent to seal the doom 
Of such a house, where wanderers may find, 
Blazoned in gold above the welcoming portal: 
Who enters here leaves hopelessness behind— 
The true home is the heart, and hence immortal. 
—Richard Nixon. 


HIS fine sonnet, entitled ‘‘The House Immortal,’’ and written by 
the brother of the hostess of Minnewoe for the laying of its 
corner-stone, is now carved in the wood above the chimney of 
its library, a high invocation of the gods of the hearth. In the 
spirit of it the house was built—a spirit which refuses the common and 
commonplace, demanding of the arts of landscape and architecture, and 
of all the happy sister arts, their noble ministration unto life. And the 
arts, which gladly respond to a large demand, have brought their tributes 
to Minnewoe, and made the place beautiful, each in its own way. ‘‘A 
stone house or a log cabin—there is nothing between’’—in response 
to this plea the owner, Mr. George Bullen, opened the quarries and 
expressed his will in stone. And to-day it dominates one corner of 
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Lake Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, from the heights of its sleping lawns 
and terraces, like an old English manor-house richly set in green. 

The estate lies four or five miles from the village of Oconomowoc, 
along a road which winds among fertile fields and passes a little lake— 
for the region, as every one knows, is jeweled with lakes. A stone wall 
is the first intimation of arrival, a wall built of the yellowish limestone 
of the neighborhood, rough-hewn in small blocks, and finished with a 
coping. Soon this wall curves toward an entrance, half-protecting with 
one of its arms the vine-clad little lodge, built of the same stone, which 
nestles at one side under the trees. Just beyond are large farm buildings 
among fields of corn and hay, and beyond them the road winds through 
woods of tall oaks, in which nature still follows her own wild will. For 
half a mile these woods go on, relieved by open spaces of sunshine, the 
road following a natural ridge from which the ground slopes deftly down- 
ward at either side. We pass some high wire fences, with which Mr. 
Bullen is staking off a future deer-park, and long for next season’s fawns 
among the trees. We cross a little stone bridge in a hollow, and soon 
after reach another stone wall and another gate-way, guarded this time 
by the gardener’s cottage among bright beds of flowers. Behind in 
the thick green of trees and vines is the power-house, and from the 
abrupt little hill just beyond rises high over all the solid octagonal 
tower, under whose crenelated top is stored water from the lake which 
keeps the garden in bloom and the lawns green. 

Far beyond this second wall all the large enclosure of sloping lands 
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THE QUADRANGLE AND NORTH TERRACE 


down to the rounded shore is as smooth and green as water and labor 
can make it—broad lawns shaded by noble trees and curving gra- 
ciously down to the lake. All, that is, except the low oblong strip of 
land which the owner reclaimed from a marsh and surrounded with a 
high wall, and planted with cornflowers and marigolds and hydrangeas 
and crowds of garden flowers, with grapes and peaches and nectarines. 
Trained against these sunny stone walls grow fruits which elsewhere 
disdain the climate, and protected by them from winds, big chrysanthe- 
mum-hearted asters rush up to the sun in great gay masses of purple and 
pink and white. The tower overlooks this garden from its hill at one 
corner, and a little latticed summer-house at another, wherein he who is 
lazy-minded may swing in a hammock and inhale perfumes. 

It is diffieult to leave the garden and climb the slope again to the 
road, even though the house waits in full view beyond in its rich green- 
ery of trees and vines, its rough yellowish stone warming almost to gold 
in the sun. The house stands high on its broad hill accepting the spa- 
cious levels at the crest. The style is simple even to austerity, an early 
Tudor design by Mr. Whitehouse, whose little sketch, here reproduced, 
reveals better than photographs the spirit of the original, though it does 
not show the downward slope of the land around the mansion. The 
simple masses at the corners of the main architectural group protect 
vigorously the more open central portion, with its Gothic portal and 
crenelated cornice; and the broad wing to the left, with its rounded 
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THE PRIMROSE Room 


and vine-clad tourette, is kept in proper subjection by its remoter per- 
spective. 

The severity of this main fagade—its broad, unbroken masses of 
stone—is happily relieved by an oval terrace with beds of bright flowers 
and a massive balustrade. The design of this terrace and balustrade is 
from an old villa near Nice, where Mrs. Bullen found in plaster what 
she has reproduced in stone. Though French in origin, it is in harmony 
with the style of the facade, and its broad curve emphasizes the entrance 
and offers a fitting welcome. But before we accept the proffered hos- 
pitality and enter the house, let us wander around to the other side, 
past the severe east facade, whose fine, broad spaces of stone the vines 
embrace tenderly, even to the north terrace which overhangs the lake. 
Here we have the more intimate life of the house; the front is for the 
world, this is for the family, the friends, and a more charming expres- 
sion of stately sweetness could seareely be conceived. Here the house 
is built around a quadrangle in the good old way, sheltering little log- 
gie in the shadow of Gothic arches. The lawn in the quadrangle is 
adorned with a well-head, bright with flowers, and beyond the wings it 
is extended forty or fifty feet and bounded by an open balustrade, over 
which one may lean and look far down to the narrow strip of grass with 
its cedar and oaks, to the curving shore with its flower-crowned sea-wall, 
to the lake beyond with its blue little waves and white sails. Here 
where there, is always shade one may live out-of-doors all summer and 
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never weary of sunlight or moonlight, of mist or tempest or shifting 
colors. 

We may return to the front, if we like, around the servants’ wing at 
the west where the lower level of the ground makes an extra story, 
putting the tradesmen’s entrance quite out of sight and their wagons out 
of hearing. Up the slope again and further westward half hidden by 
many trees, is the pretty stone stable, whose big clock in the corner 
tower strikes musical hours for the neighborhood. And beyond, the 
stable are orchards and vegetable-gardens and a chicken yard, and other 
details worth pausing for, with vistas of little lagoons and a bridge in 
the distance, and a boys’ camping-ground under the trees near the lake, 
so that perhaps it is some time before we return to the front of the house 
and pass the Gothic arch of its entrance. 

Having yielded at last, we find ourselves in a large hall, with the 
dining-room at the left and the library at the right, all of them holding 
to the Gothic key in the forms of paneling and balustrade and decora- 
tion. At the first landing of the broad central stair is a little open 
morning-room, with leaded windows toward the lake; from this the stair 
divides to right and left, and its balustrade continues around a gallery 
on the second story which leaves the central square space open, produ- 
cing a charming effect of spaciousness and light. The dining-room is 
paneled and furnished in oak, and on the high shelves of its chimney- 
piece is a collection of big German mugs and tankards. Little closets 
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THE HALLWAY, SECOND STORY 


for Bohemian glass are part of the decorative scheme, their leaded glass 
fronts being continuous with the paneling, and on the buffets are some 
fine pieces of old silver. The frieze is painted with boughs of oak put- 
ting forth their young pinkish leaves in the spring; for the woods of 
Minnewoe are chiefly oak, and their color is never lovelier than during 
this April tenderness. Beyond the dining-room toward the servants’ 
wing are pantries, kitchen, and servants’ hall, and in the other direc- 
tion along the terrace are a breakfast-room and certain masculine apart- 
ments leading at last to the den of the master of the house. 

Returning to the hall, we enter the library and lounge in its leather- 
covered easy-chairs. A serviceable room this, paneled in cherry of the 
natural color, with a large solid writing-table in the center, loaded with 
stationery and magazines and holding a treasury of drawers. The 
chimney is broad and high, and above it, in letters of black and red, is 
earved the sonnet which opens this article. The summer sunlight is 
softened by awnings and filtered through leaded ‘casements, and the 
quiet tone of the room receives just the necessary touch of color from 
two old silver vases of nasturtiums on the table. 

3eyond the library in the right wing are the drawing-room and 
music-room. Here Mrs. Bullen has yielded to the temptation of the 
Renaissance—for it is difficult to be Gothie in a drawing-room—and 
accepted the spirit of the eighteenth century. The tone of these rooms 
is pearly in its delicacy—a possible attribute when one is remote from 
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dusty towns and high-roads. The woodwork of both is painted a creamy 
white, and the two are divided at the sides by a light open screen and by 
the three steps which descend to the lower level of the music-room and 
give it the height necessary for resonance. The walls of the drawing- 
room are hung with a silvery-gray French brocade, and the graceful old 
French chairs are upholstered in old brocades, one piece of Genoese vel- 
vet being especially beautiful. The portiéres are of delicate mauve 
satin, appliquéd with lace. A circular window has a divan with many 
cushions, and in a corner stands an old cabinet. The vista through 
these two rooms ends only with the trees and the lake, for from the 
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music-room three glazed doors give to the loggia and terrace, their thin 
lace curtains scarcely veiling the view. Piano and violins, racks and 
eases testify to the uses of this room; also the beautiful parchment 
pages of medieval music which hang on the walls. There are four or 
five Neapolitan bronzes here—the Narcissus, the satyr, the seated athlete, 
the Farnese bull, two of them flanking the little stair. The house boasts 
some very fine old textiles, oriental rugs, Rhodian and Persian embroi- 
deries, Italian and French brocades and laces. 

The chambers upstairs are fresh and simple and charming. The right 
wing contains the family apartments and nurseries; the left wing rooms 
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for guests. One guest-room is furnished from the New Orleans curio- 
shops—with a big four-poster and quaint old dresser and wardrobe and 
chairs. Another, the primrose room, takes its name from the pale tint 
of the woodwork. Blue-and-white cretonne covers the walls and couch 
and chairs, and the covers of beds and dresser are of blue Venetian 
brocade, with centers and borders of heavy lace. This is a beautiful 
room, giving to the south but protected by awnings and curtains from 
the glare. The beauty of small casement windows and leaded panes 
adds so much to the charm, the intimacy of a room, that I wonder daily 
at our modern mania for windows two or three times too large, whose 
light we have to reduce by shades and other barbarous devices. 

But if it is summer even so charming a house as this cannot keep us 
long indoors. The broad shady lawns, sloping so generously down to 
the lake, invite us with a succession of beautiful views. Under their 
trees one may lounge for hours, watching the lake change from blue to 
purple under the shadows of clouds, following the little white sails as 
they skim back and forth over the sparkling water. Or we may go 
down to the boat-house and row out on the rippling waves, and lean 
shoreward to drink of the cool spring of ‘‘bubbling water’’ whose Indian 
name was Minnewoc, and look back over the bright geraniums of the 
sea-wall to the stately mansion in its protecting masses of green. 
Surely few houses are so nobly set against the fine integrity of nature; 
few crown fair heights so fitly, completing with such grace the story 
they were meant to tell. For here is no violence, but always harmony 
and peace. Nature is not cut up and contradicted and forced, but per- 
suaded, fulfilled. House and tower and stable—each feature of the 
architectural group—seem to grow out of the needs of nature as happily, 
as ‘inevitably, as the trees. And men and women in such an environ- 
ment become a part of larger harmonies, yield to that spirit of repose 
which is one of the manifold blessings of beauty 

HARRIET MONROE: 
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DECORATED MUGS AT THE NEW YORK 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


ITH the enormous incomes that popular clubs secure nowadays, 
\ / \ / their marble buildings, onyx hallways, and expensive deco- 
rations, there has been a great falling off from the pictur- 
esque, and it would astonish a beau of Addison’s time—when 
the wits and noblemen of Queen Anne’s court started modern clubdom 
by meeting at a favorite tavern—to think of revels running high, or 
brilliant conversation keeping men out of their beds until daylight, in 
one of the vast sumptuous rooms which make up these mansions. With 
so much grandeur has come something of the chill of the uninhabited 
show palaces in Europe, and if one is looking for coziness, intimacy, 
and the spirit of comradeship which was certainly the original basis of 
the elub, one must turn to the smaller associations, whose limited means 
eurb too lofty ambitions, and in which the tastes and interests of the 
members make the house unique and full of that personal charm which 
it is difficult for the artist-decorator, however skilful, to impart. 

A elub that desires this individual stamp should have an artistic 
object, or should contain artist-members who are interested in doing 
their share toward decorating the rooms. 

The Salmagundi Club has all this advantage, beginning years ago as 
the Black and White 
Society, with Mr. 
Joseph Hartley for 
president, and a mem- 
bership of painters 
and illustrators. For 
some seasons exhibi- 
tions of black-and- 
white work were held 
under its auspices at 
different galleries, 
but this object was 
finally abandoned in 
favor of a distinctly 
socialone. The elub- 
house itself deserves 
a word of notice be- 
fore proceeding to the 
special features of its 
adornment. It is in 
the region of Wash- 
ington Square, which 
Henry James, Thomas 
Janvier, and H. C. 
Bunner have written 
of as the saving pic- 
turesque grace of our 
philistine city. In 
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years gone by, Win- 
field Scott resided in 
the old mansion, and 
later it passed into 
the hands of W. A. 
Rogers, the sculptor, 
who built a great 
studio out over the 
garden, and tore out 
partitions on the first 
floor, so that instead 
of the narrow en- 
trance of the period, 
one enters a finely 
proportioned hall, 
through which, it is 
said, Mr. Rogers 
used to lead a horse 
without any diffi- 
culty whenever he 
needed one in his 
studio for a model; 
and indeed so ample 
is the space that a 
cart might have gone 
through as well, and 
no harm be done. 
F Lovine-CuPp 

This hal lway Presented to Joseph Hartley by members of the 
serves no longer for Salmagundi Club 
equine visitors but 
is attractively decorated with a line of panels set into the wall in narrow 
black moldings. These panels are in almost every instance finished pic- 
tures which the members have given, and being arranged just at the top 
of the dado, they can be seen with the greatest ease and enjoyment. 
Henry Mosler signs a peasant girl praying before a shrine in a Normandy 
church, while through the open doorway is a glimpse of the churchyard, 
with rude black crosses marking the humble graves; Bolton Jones, a land- 
seape in his happiest style; Francis C. Jones, a Greek maiden playing 
upon a lyre; Robert Minor, sundown over one of the historic battlefields of 
the Franco-Prussian war; and these are but a few of the pruminent artists 
who have contributed to this decoration. Beyond the stairway is the grill- 
room, a delightfully unexpected place, with a rack of ‘‘church wardens’’ 
and large blue pitchers to speak of enjoyable informal gatherings with 
pipes and beer. On ladies’ day this door is closed, and the members 
escort their fair visitors past it into the gallery where interesting exhi- 
bitions are held. Here too are spread bountiful tables for the club 
dinners, where the spirit of good fellowship and a love of art reigns 
supreme; and it is the custom on such occasions for the diners to vote 
upon the pictures shown, the favorite becoming the property of the 
society and a souvenir of that occasion. These pictures are scattered all 
over the house, and since one aim of the club has been to gain as high a 
standard of artistic excellence in every detail of its equipment as pos- 
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sible, competitions have been 
held for the bookplate to be 
used in the library, for the 
certificates of membership, 
ete., and often at the end of 
a banquet the sketches and 
poems which had been made 
for menus and souvenirs have 
been auctioned off for some 
purpose for which money was 
needed. Out of this auction- 
holding habit, and the custom 
that every artist member 
should paint himself a beer- 
mug to be kept in the café, 
Mr. W. H. Shelton, who is 
the treasurer of the club, 
conceived the bright idea of 
having twenty-four mugs 
painted every year, which 
would be registered in the 
club books and sold at auc- 
tion, the proceeds to go 
toward buying art books for 
the library. The idea took 
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at once, and twenty-four 
Salmagundians set to work. 
Finally at a dinner the results 
of their labors were shown 
and were so successful that 
it was felt the annual sale 
would be looked forward to 
by collectors and amateurs. 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw was the 
guest of honor on this occa- 
sion, and as soon as the wal- 
nuts and wine were cleared 
away the sale began. Mr. 
Bruce Crane, who is as cele- 
brated among his intimate 
friends in this réle as he is 
as a painter, was the auction- 
eer, and the collection brought 
good prices. The first choice, 
which was bought for sixty 
dollars, was given to Mr. 
Shirlaw’s jug, for which he 
had selected his favorite sub- 
ject of a flight of geese, witha BLENNER 
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snake twisted around 

the handle. One of 

the most beautiful 

designs was by W. 

Granville Smith, 

showing a vine- 

wreathed head on the 

front, and satyrs 

blowing pipes seated 

on either side of the 

handles; a vine- 

wreath border and 

landscape connect the 

figures. Another 

charming design was 

Mr. T. A. Sindelar’s 

medieval lady, witha 

deep border of grape- 

leaves and _ tendrils 

framing a landscape 

background. All 

these mugs are made 

at a factory at Corona, 

Long Island, and are 

simple white pottery, 

made into the favorite 

shape; when the dec- 

oration is finished 

they are fired, or 

glazed and fired, 

according to the 

artist’s preference. 

The library is richer T. A. SINDELAR 

to-day by various sets 

of costly books of reference bought with the proceeds of this auction, 
and as time passes, the sale of this registered pottery will undoubtedly 
be one of the events of the winter for lovers of artistic work, and no 
collection will be considered complete without one or more examples of 
‘‘Salmagundi mugs.’’ 

In the library is a cast of Mr. Joseph Hartley’s bust of Felix Morris, 
the actor, in ‘‘A Game of Cards,’’ and near it are great frames holding 
photographs of the various artist members at work in their studios. 
Mr. Hartley’s interest in the society and the prestige which his reputa- 
tion gives it have met with such sincere appreciation that last spring 
he was presented with a silver loving-cup, of which we have fortunately 
been able to procure a photograph. The medallion portrait of the 
sculptor on the face was designed by his brother, Mr. Jonathan Hartley, 
and is an excellent likeness. 

Although the twenty-four registered pieces of pottery have been 
scattered to various homes, and another twenty-four will soon be in 
progress of making, there is, as has been said, a permanent collection, 
which is kept in the café for constant use. 
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The café is a most charm- 
ing square room, with wide, 
old-fashioned windows. The 
woodwork is painted dark 
olive-green, picked out with 
lighter ornaments; the walls 
are decorated with gay panels 
by F. Luis Mora, and several 
large pictures by Walter Shir- 
law. An olive-green shelf 
which runs around the entire 
room makes a most delightful 
setting for the sixty or more 
pieces of blue and white which 
adorn it; and this combination 
of blue, white, and green is 
repeated in the chimney- 
piece, where exquisite blue 
and white tiles—all autograph 
gifts—surround the fireplace 
which has been painted to 
match the wood. Out of such 
a wealth of material it was 
difficult to make a choice of 
the mugs for illustration; but 
since diversity is always inter- 


J. H. DoupH 


esting, Mr. Willing’s design, 
which is most exquisite both 
in flowers and border, was 
selected, Mr. Blenner’s head 
of a pretty girl, an appro 
priate decoration so long as 
‘‘wine, women, and song’’ go 
together, and Mr. Dolph’s 
eat, which recalls the genial 
animal painter whose work 
every one knows. 

This transformation of 
common pottery into objects 
of art is characteristic of the 
club, and as one turns away 
from examining the pictur- 
esque house, one of the lines 
written on the tiles in the café 
comes into the mind, and one 
feels that the motto, Art 
Sanctifies the Sorrows of the 
World,’’ needs the addition of 
“and Beautifies Its Pleasures.”’ 

PAULINE KIN 


THOMSON WILLING 
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AVERY year witnesses the establishment by city people of many 
new houses in the country. The movement is aided by the railway 
and steamboat lines, which continually increase in numbers and 
efficiency, and by the lines of electric cars, which are extending 

further and further into the country and multiplying with wonderful 
rapidity. It is not confined to the well-to-do, since families of quite 
moderate incomes seek the country for its purer air, greater freedom 
from restraint, more natural and beautiful surroundings, and greater 
beauty. It is undoubtedly true that a city destroys vitality, families that 
spend their lives in it becoming gradually extinct. Professor Allen says 
this occurs on the average in three generations, so that it seems to be a 
duty as well as a pleasure to seek the invigorating influence of nature. 
It is as true now as in the time of Anteus that to touch Mother Earth 
renews our strength. 

Of the many features which may make a particular spot in the country 
attractive, space seems to me one of the most important. We take 
delight in being on the shores of a large body of water, on the banks of 
lakes and rivers, or on high land overlooking a valley, because from 
such localities we can see a long distance. We like to be able to see a 
distant horizon, and to feel that we have room to breathe and that the air 
is fresh and pure. The distant view is valuable, not only on account of 
the beauty of the various objects that may be in sight, such as the water 
with its changing color and motion, the varied foliage, the rolling ground, 
and the different forms of animal life; but it is also especially important 
on account of the great expanse of sky which it makes visible. We 
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never tire of watching the clouds, the play of lightning, the sunrises and 
sunsets, the moonlight nights, and the flying of birds. We like also to 
have a chance to guess at what the weather is going to be, even though 
we may not be prophets. A broad space about one’s home adds greatly 
to the variety and interest of the scenery. A tree close at hand appears 
somewhat different from the same tree a hundred rods away, and the 
opportunity for varied composition and groupings of trees and shrubs 
inereases rapidly with increased area. A maple ora mass of sumachs on 
a hillock half a mile away may form a striking feature when clothed in 
brilliant autumn colors, even though the space it would occupy in a 
photograph be too small to notice. Doubtless the imagination and 
experience help to give undue effect to distant objects. We know their 
size and characteristics from having seen them before. For instance, if 
we can just detect the form of an elm, we are apt to know its size from 
surrounding objects, and if it be unusually large and fine in shape, we 
will be greatly impressed by its beauty, even though the angular space 
oceupied be no more than that of a leaf on a tree close at hand. While 
there may be room for but one tree on a small lot, a longer view may 
show us a whole fores Again, while ‘‘distance lends enchantment,’’ it 
also covers up defects 

One who is so fortunate as to have his country home on the margin 
of a body of water or an elevation of land, must derive much satisfaction 
from the fact that no one can ever obstruct his view. The majority of 
people, however, cannot have homes in such advantageous positions. 
The chief attractions must often be beautiful trees and restful green 
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foliage. The views must often be confined to one’s own modest domain, 
and in such cases the available open space should be emphasized in every 
possible way. Such artificial barriers as fences and neighboring build- 
ings should be made to occupy a subordinate position in the views or 
be entirely hidden by agreeable foliage. It is to preserve the effect of 
space that planting is so generally confined to boundaries, and even 
when trees are placed close to a house the most distant views should be 
carefully preserved. It seems to me that stiff, formal lines, like those 
of hedges, walls, and terraces, tend to shut one in and make one feel 
one’s limitations. When the view is terminated by an irregular growth 
of foliage, having little bays and recesses which are partly hidden, 
there is a sense of greater freedom than if the view were terminated 
by brick walls or other artificial objects. In planting a new place, one 
should always have in mind the size to which trees and shrubs will prob- 
ably grow, and so arrange them that the apparent space will not be 
diminished. For immediate effect it is, of course, desirable that the 
planting should be done quite thickly, but the subsequent thinning is 
just as important as the first planting and should be attended to 
promptly to preserve the beauty of the plants that are left and also the 
open space, which is so important not only for a good artistic effect but 
also for the healthfulness that goes with air and sunshine. 

Ordinarily it is the open space above the level of the eye which is the 
most important, but there are certain places—those for instance which 
command views down into valleys, ravines, or the slopes of hillsides— 
where the important open space extends below the horizon, and its limits 
extend from the eye in a direction parallel to the general contour of the 
ground. So far as the effect of the open space itself is concerned, it is 
immaterial whether the place below such limits be bounded by rocks or 
by lawns, meadows, or trailing vines and other low-growing plants. 

0. C. SIMONDS. 
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T is at this time of fruition that in the country the granaries are big 
with the promise of feed and bedding for the cattle, and the cellars 
take on a really decorative note of color from the winter’s store of 
apples—gold, crimson, and russet,—the cabbages filed in springlike 

greenness on one side, heaps of turnips suggestive of ‘‘purple and white 
samite,’’ strings of gleaming onions, and squash ‘‘making sunshine in a 
shady place.’’ 

The storeroom, too, with hams, home-cured, bacon as brown as 
pecans, and rows upon rows of jars holding pickles, preserves, and jel- 
lies to fill the eyes with delight and the city housewife with covetous 
wonder. It all savors of a pretty trick to delude at least one sense into 
a belief of perpetual summer, for does not the taste of honey on the lips 
recall involuntarily the bees, staggering from the heart of some flower 
brimming with sweets and scent? And these wonderful fruits, purple 
and crimson and yellow, apparently swimming in their own color, have 
distilled and strengthened the very essence of summer’s perfume and 
beauty. Here in town the thrifty housewife, on hospitality intent, 
began with the small fruits, and through the unfolding of each month’s 
offering of vine and tree has added to her shelves marmalades, jams, 
preserves, jellies, and pickles to tempt the appetite and lend a flavor to 
the simplest feast. 

Having no storeroom, she has chosen and set apart a closet—the one 
which is heated the least,—and here in her wisdom she has turned the 
contents of her pot of white paint. Floor, walls, and shelves are remade 
to that snowy surface apparently so unattractive to the creeping, crawl- 
ing things which now and again make housekeeping a burden and a 
bore. On the shelves, placed at a distance to accommodate the tallest 
jar, she ‘has the pots, glasses, and jars arranged in symmetrical parti- 
colored rows, all neatly labeled, and it is with nothing short of compla- 
cency that she opens the doors at least every other day and shows her- 
self her ‘‘wares.”’ 

In our grandmother’s time the cellar was a veritable appetizer, its 
sights and scents conspiring to reduce man to the elementary creature of 
whom tradition says, ‘‘He lives to eat.’’ But with the advent of furnace 
and steam heating we have changed all of that, and in many of the town 
houses, and all of the apartments, it is imposed upon the chatelaine to buy 
only for the day’s needs, a fact which continually forces in upon her the 
truth of the aphorism, ‘‘A woman’s work is never done.’’ Here the 
refrigerator, or ice-box for the most part, is the beginning and end of 
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The mass of the House BEAUTIFUL correspondence has increased to such an 
extent that in future it will be necessary to limit each subscriber to questions regard- 
ing one room only. If suggestions for the decoration of a whole house are desired, 
a small fee will be charged. 


I would like your advice in regard to the paper and the color-scheme for two 
adjoining rooms in an apartment. The living-room, size sixteen by fourteen feet, has 
a large bay window at the west and the den or library has a large west window. The 
library has a large pier glass at the south end. The furniture is Flemish oak. Fold- 
ing-doors separate the two rooms, and I would like to know what curtains would be 
suitable for the windows and doors. The woodwork is oak. B. C. D. 


We regret that we are uninformed as to the color of the hall and adjoining rooms 
before sending you our suggestions, as much depends upon this in gaining good 
results. A mulberry red or a deep soft green we should like for both rooms. It is 
more elegant, as well as more restful, to have two rooms so close together’ colored 
alike. With either mulberry or green, a ceiling of deep cream or a paler shade of the 
wall color will be right. And if not too great an expense, panels may be formed on 
the ceilings by placing moldings across it at right angles, forming squares of some two 
feet each way. These panels need not, of course, be precisely square; they should be 
divided evenly over the space and may be slightly oblong if required. The molding 
used should be about three or three and a haif inches wide and should be of the same 
finish as the woodwork of the room. Having the pier glass opposite the wide door, and 
farther on the mantel with open fire, it is to be hoped, will make the rooms bright and 
add greatly to the general effect. A plaster cast of the Louvre ‘‘Victory,’’ known as the 
“‘Samothrace Victory,’’ would be beautiful before the mirror if space in the room 
admits. The cost is $8.00, packed but not delivered. If a pedestal is required, a 
plain one of oak, finished like the furniture, would be best. Plain India silk curtains, 
simply hemmed, hanging straight down to the window-sill, would be attractive. Mus- 
lin would be in quite as good taste, and perhaps the bay window in living-room would 
better be done in muslin, as the smaller side windows could have one piece hanging 
over the whole window, while the wider and middle window should have two strips 
open in the center. A short upper hanging or valance all around the window is a 
pretty addition. For the bay-window a seat would add something, we think, but 
again it must not be overlooked that this bay is the only window, and with a seat it 
will be, in a measure, inaccessible. Between the rooms hangings of either velour, or 
velour lined with some of the admirable jutes now to be found, would be good. The 
windows, whether hung with silk or muslin, should be alike. 





I wish to remodel a living-room in an old-fashioned house in the country, where 
we live throughout the year. I would like color scheme for walls, floor, and draperies. 
I also desire advice about grate and mantel, which I wish to put in,—in short, general 
suggestions for a comfortable and artistic interior,—the total expense not to exceed 
one hundred and twenty-five or one hundred and fifty dollars, exelusive of rugs. I 
would like to know color for wall of vestibule and stairs. In papering this room I 
would like to put wide molding or shelf at a proper height to hold photographs and 
small pieces of bric-a-brac. 
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THE HovusE BEAUTIFUI vocates staple materials and styles as being economical, 
reasonable, and appropriate 

As you desire a molding for pictures and bric-a-brac, it would be wise to use a 
plain hanging for the wall This may only be obtained in good shades in burlap, 
which is expensive in the fi ost, but is very durable and may be changed in color at 
any time by painting. ‘If its cost is too great, one of the many attractive papers in 
two shades of one color, either a stripe or a good conventional design, will make 
a rich and beautiful background for books, photographs, vases, etc., and do away with 
the necessity of draperies and hangings, which we greatly discourage; they cheapen a 
room, and they collect dust 

For the walls it would be well to use either green or a mulberry red, which is 
quaint and rich but not too warm as many of the reds are. With the brick fireplace 
the green would be the better. With the mulberry a glazed tile of a purplish 
black would be extremely with the purplish red walls. We could wish that you 
might be induced to serape the pieces of furniture you now possess, and have them 
finished in Belgian (a soft rk brown) or Flemish oak (almost black). The mantel 
may be of oak, or of th: y white to be used on the woodwork of the room. We 
should be glad, too, if a fire the hearth might take the place of the grate. The lat- 
ter, of course, is an immen mprovement on the stove, and may be more practicable 
for a continuous fire, but p old-fashioned andirons of brass with fender, foot-rest, 
and irons all of brass, woul ake a bright and ornamental spot in the room not to be 
secured by any other arrangement. 

Either a long, narrow nial, gilt-framed mirror or a large and good picture 
would hang over the man Side lights or lamps well distributed about the room 
should do the lighting, and center expensive chandelier should be allowed to mar 
the beautiful lights and shadows 

Both rooms should be 1 red alike. The ceilings may with ivory paint be of a 
deep cream, but we very 1 prefer the color of the walls two shades lighter. This 
often makes trouble, as t ain papers do not come in many nor good shades, and 
caleiminers are not usually skilled colorists. A good and durable effect is produced by 
covering the ceiling with u vched cotton and having it ealeimined. It gives a deep 
soft texture which is very dé ible. If the walls are hung with plain colors, draperies 
and furniture covers may be of figured stuffs, preferably a design worked up in one 
color but of different tons plain velour, which should be ornamented with small 
round-headed nails studde osely together all along the edges. A sofa and two 
chairs should always be upholstered alike. In alarge room four chairs are better than 
two. Have as mapy thing pairs as possible; nothing gives dignity and restfulness 
like this. For draperies } velour, brocaded, monotone broeades, or some of the 
jute weaves, are all excel and should be chosen with regard to the money to be 
expended. 

There is a way of ma a mitered bookease for corners. It is quite expensive, 
however, and I should lik« e bookshelves on the north side better. It would give 
a pleasanter balance. A e molding, placed five feet or five feet six inches all 
around the room is often ¢ ing. This molding should join bookeases, wainscoting, 
or something of the sort, a1 ot make an independent line. In the present instance 
I see no good height to tak r this purpose unless another shelf be added to the book- 
eases. The picture moldi1 ould be pushed up to the angie beween wall and ceiling; 
a cove molding, colored two shades of the decoration of the room, with very straight 
lines and dots of gilt introduced, would add very much to the general finish. In this 
room deep ruffled éeru muslin curtains would look well. The ruffles should be seven 
inches deep. A large rug is more convenient in such a room, but if oriental rugs are 
used, one of the medium si 1ay be made to do under the general sitting place, with 
smaller ones here and the urchased at odd visits to town and fitted in as may be. 


Your advice is asked regarding papering of parlor alcove, to be used as a den, and 
library and dining-room. What kind and eolor of portitres should be used between 
aleove and parlor and between parlor and dining-room? The woodwork in parlor and 
alcove is in walnut, with iz shutters; the parlor has a brown slate mantel, and the 
carpet is blue. How should the floor of the aleove be treated? Furniture in parlor is 
walnut, upholstered in tobacco-brown silk. The furniture in alcove consists of a high 
walnut bookease, an oak table, and chairs in oak with leather seats. The dining- 
room is in oak, and has w« mantel, wainseot forty inches high. The furniture is in 
oak, except for a mahogai deboard. Fiber matting is used on the floor. 
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The description of rooms for which suggestions are asked indicates a rather dull 
scheme of coloring. The walnut woodwork probably belongs to that bad period of 
abuse of cheap-looking machine-made ornamentation both in woodwork and in furni- 
ture of thirty or forty years ago. Walnut itself is a beautiful wood, and if used judi- 
ciously may be very attractive. With this perhaps uncalled-for supposition, we would 
say that if the lines of both woodwork and furniture may be simplified, nothing will 
begin the readjustment of your rooms better. Remove all superfluous ornament and 
have the finish a dull polish. The floor of the aleove would better-be painted walnut 
color, then varnished and rubbed down. An ornamental rug to cover it well would 
brighten up the general tone considerably. A very great improvement would be, if 
feasible, to cut three smallish windows in the west wall of the ‘‘den,’’ quite high—high 
enough to allow bookeases to run along the wall underneath, or to have a shelf for 
potted plants. The windows should be casement and should open out. A scant 
valance would look well clear across this window with a strip hanging down on either 
side from pole to sill. The curtain may be of silk the color of walls, or of Swiss 
muslin, preferably the latter, unless the silk ones are in better keeping with the lace 
curtains; possibly the latter may make the muslin look out of place. These changes 
would make of the alcove a very attractive little room, and the money thus spent would 
give lasting effect and show more than when employed in a more general and half- 
hearted way. It would seem wiser to do one room at a time, and that in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. Hangings between alcove and parlor should be of one tone— 
velour, jute, or silk and linen damask. Velour or damask on parlor side may be lined 
with jute or plain linen on the alcove side with perfect propriety. A brass pole across 
the arch between rooms is in better taste than any fancy grill. It would be a great 
addition if the oak furniture might be stained brown to match the walnut bookease. 
The inside shutters are difficult things to manage. We could wish that you might be 
willing to remove them and substitute yellowish Holland shades; but if it is desired 
that the shutters should be retained, the lace curtains should be hung across the 
inside molding, far enough out to admit of the upper shutters being opened or closed. 
Sash curtains would help very much to lighten the room if the walnut shutters are 
used. They may be hung on small brass rods arranged on the window sash close to 
the panes. With the blue carpet in parlor, we would suggest a paper of old blue. 
There is a burlap in gobelin blue which is charming, if of the right tone for the carpet 
and not too expensive. The ceiling should be of a soft yellow, and a molding of 
walnut four or five inches wide placed in the angle between wall and ceiling would 
add great dignity to the whole room. The whole tone of coloring should be blues and 
browns, with plenty of gilt touches here and there. The picture frames should be of 
gilt, and a plain gilt-framed mirror across the mantel would help a great deal. One 
of the low colonial shapes would be most desirable. Failing the mirror, some of the 
attractive brass candelabra would furnish the mantel nicely, and we hope that 
plain brass andirons may hold the fire on the hearth. Over the mantel should be 
laid a piece of velour or damask in golden brown, edged with gilt galloon. A 
very simple walnut mantel would add a livableness to the apartment hard to secure 
with a slate one. These alterations, as we have said, may be done a little at a time 
and enjoyed far more than when accomplished all at once. If furniture should be 
bought for this room we think rather heavy carved mahogany the best. 

For the dining-room we should have liked an Indian red, but quite possibly it 
would darken the room too much, therefore a yellow would seem safer. A good rich 
pumpkin yellow ought to look well, and would open prettily from the blue parlor. 
The ceiling in paler yellow, with moldings of oak placed at right angles so as to form 
panels, would not absorb light, and yet would look proper enough for this room. 
Silver, china, or glass, particularly the china, must be depended on for variety and 
color. Possibly more light and surely more brilliancy might be obtained if the 
upper parts of the two doors going into the hall and kitchen could have sashes 
introduced of leaded glass—the simplest design possible, but of a white or very pale 
yellow glass. This would admit some light, and reflect much, especially at night, 
brightening the room and adding a great deal to the general effect. 








How can I make habitable to a woman of taste, having a dislike of the conven- 
tional furnishings, a room ten feet long by six feet wide, with four windows? The 
room is very light and airy, in shape a parallelogram, and has now delicate blue walls 
and ceiling, with no wainscoting. N. B. I. 
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the window may perhaps be utilized for dressing-room 
small bureau, three drawered, not too high to be used 


| and pitcher of the rough Spanish ware, or perhaps one 


mended in a note some time ago in THE House BEAv- 

With the Spanish bowl and pitcher, it would be 
er pieces, as one could from time to time. Over this 
ined should be a large mirror; either gas, lamps, or 
unged to give good light while dressing. We have 
is purpose by having a plate the desired shape (Ger- 
erably cheaper than French) framed with a band of 
alf or three inches wide. There are brass candle-hold- 


1t may be fastened on either side, and would,we think, 


thoughtfully used, need not be expensive, and are less 
ves may be hung on the walls of your room, if desired, 
urtains should hang at the windows from top to sill, 
le broad hem. 
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Elegant Colonial Sofas, 
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$9.50 to $65 
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Our prices are 
guaranteed. 
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@IAVING RECENTLY INAUGURATED A 
|} COMPLETE AND WELL-EQUIPPED 


DEPARTMENT 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


We are prepared to devise and submit sketches and plans 
for the entire decoration and furnishing of private residences 
and public buildings, including the making of artistic wood- 
work and stucco, and, when approved, execute them in the 
most acceptable manner. 


OUR AUTUMN DISPLAY OF 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


1 embraces the choicest patterns and colorings in Carpets and 
Rugs, both foreign and domestic. 
We also call special attention to our department of 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


in which we offer many pieces of rare beauty and marked 
attractiveness. Our facilities for securing genuine antiques 
of unusual worth and merit are unequaled. 
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Announcement. 








HE present (November) issue of Tue Houst BreauTiFruL 
is the last number of Volume six. It is besides the largest 
number of this magazine ever published—both in amount 

of reading matter and in circulation. This fact is exceedingly 
gratifying to the publishers, as evidence of the public’s sympathy 
with their aims. The growth of Tue House Beaurirut has 
not been phenomenal or unprecedented or any of the other things 
that publishers generally claim for their periodicals. It has, how- 
ever, been very steady and thoroughly satisfactory. The magazine 
has now reached a point where the editors wish to make it of 
more direct help to those of its readers who seek suggestions in 
building, decorating and furnishing. Into the bargain, they desire 
to give entertainment, and with this in view, they propose to es- 
tablish with the Christmas issue a 


Fiction Department. 








They have secured an admirable serial story by a new writer. It 
is a present-day romance, suggestive in general character of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda” and “Princess Aline,” although wholly origi- 
nal and new. The first installment will appear in December, and 
it will be continued until the early part of the summer. 

This “fiction department”’ is entirely distinct from the rest 
of the magazine, and represents merely so much additional reading 
matter each month. 

The publishers recommend to all in search of good, inter- 


esting fiction, 
GRAUST ARK. 


The Story of a Love behind a Throne. 
BY 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON. 


Commencing in the December House Beautiful. 
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WES A 
Right to Forgive? 
b 


yy 
imelia E Barr 


By Edward H. Cooper. 


RESOLVED TO BI 
Resolved to Be Rich. hS 


12mo, clo 


HE RE is nothing conventio1 
i by Edward H. Cooper. H« 


sagreeable character fo 
the Sinn re to make money, and | 


for this achievement. The reckle 
his ends are exposed with pitiless 


passionate characters he comes i 
lessly. There is a great deal of { 
ness is relieved by two or thre 


especially by the charm of the siste1 


of certain questionable business n 


and it studies a kind of character 1 
1S a passionate force in some pas 


t 
the power of the writer. 


By Amelia E. Barr. 


Was It Right to Forgive ? 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 


Amelia E. Barr has donea very serious piece of wor! 
“W as It Right to Forgive?” It is a double plot whic 
nvolves two women of contrasting characteristics—o: 
ind sensible, the other vain and frivolous and weak. Her 
., haannees r, it is the strong woman who marries the weak 
d the frivolous one who in this particular sees moi: 
The novel deals chiefly with the experiences after ma 
nd such combinations produce vicissitudes. The develop- 
the plot suggests the ultimate triumph of strength over 
1ess. The frivolous woman goes through many temptations 
rfeits the respect of her husband without, however, fo 
l Her love of wine is made an effective point i 
>, and the conquest of appetite is achieved only afte: 
stress, and through the confidence of the man she is ‘bour 
Mrs. Barr has studied 
in this book more care- 
han usual,and her situations 
nsely dramatic. 


"he" { 


} 
” 
4 


RE 


{ 

‘ 

bout “Resolved to Be Rich,” 53. COON 
s the courage to take a most 
ro,—a youth consumed with 
x the shrewdness necessary 
nethods he employs to gain 
earness, and the curious and 
ntact with are drawn relent- 
the picture, and its harsh- 
e strong personalities, and 
f the hero. As an exposure 
ds, the book is remarkable; 
y met within novels. There 
, moreover, which proves 


By-Arthur Morrison. 
To London Town. 


or of ** Tales of Mean Streets.’ ‘‘A Child of the Jago,”’ etc. r2mo, clo. $1.5 
INE study. ‘ . . In this book Mr. Morrison has 
ade a great step toward permanence, in that he has added 
diieess of outlook to his other brilliant possessions.- 
ind White. 
| a Town” proves that,-like the true artist that he is, 
i anything. 7ithout sentimentality, without mawkish- 
th truth and with entire sincerity he has told a story of 
overty, which leaves his reader in a glow of optimism. 
Mp o London Town” is work of his best. —Daily Graphic. 
only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually 
1e author from the imputation of conscious and incorrig- 
nism. . . . The action of the first six chapters takes 
1 Epping Forest, of which Mr. Morrison gives us a most 
il picture, obviously drawn from intimate, first-hand 
ige. . . . Nor should we fail to praise the humorous 
on of social amenities in Harborn Lane, where paint is 
versal medium of exchange, or the skill with which Mr. 
n contrives to lend interest to the technicalities of life in 
neering works.—Sfectator. 
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all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


CHICAGO. HERBERT 8S. STONE & COMPANY. NEw YORK. 
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By Guy Boothby. 


Love Made Manifest 


By the author of ‘‘Dr. Nikola.’’ 


Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Welsh. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A powerful and impressive romance. One of those tales 
of exciting adventure in the “ Confection,” of which Mr. 
Boothby is not excelled by any novelist of the day.— 


London Daily Telegraph. 


By far the best of Mr. Boothby’s work we have seen as 
yet. There is the true ring of romance and feeling in it. 
. . Would do admirably for the stage.—Zondon World. 


By W. Clark Russell. 


Rose Island 


By the author of ‘The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor.”’ 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A new story of adventure and love at 
sea. Mr. Russell has made himself 
master in this kind of novel. He has 
no rivals. 

An admirable story which pretends 
to be nothing else. Mr. Russell set 
himself to interest and entertain his 
readers. 





By Violet Hunt. 
The Human Interest 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Miss Hunt has given to her story the 
sub-title, “A Study in Incompatibilities.” 
It is a light and very amusing novel, 
written in a brilliant, epigrammatical 
style. In no sense a problem story, but 
rather a satire on the present tendency 
to take seriously any romantic feminine 
idea. 


By Samuel Gordon. 
Lesser Destinies 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A striking romance of the London slums. “So bril- 
liantly written thereis hardly a dull page in it.”— 
London Star. 

Full of dramatic interest, humor and observation; it is 
a vigorous story. 


LES SER| 
DESTINIES 


SAMUEL GORDON 


By Coulson Kernahan. 


Scoundrels & Co., Limited 
“By the author of ‘‘God and the Ant.” 
16mo, boards, $1.25. 

An exciting story of a company of scoundrels organ- 
ized for criminal purposes. It is very ingenious and full 
of action and incident. 

Mr. Kernahan has written a story which is well calcu- 
lated to keep the reader’s interest from the first page to 
the last. It is full of sensational episodes, and is a good 
book for a railway journey. 











Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


CHICAGO. HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 
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Henry Irving—Ellen Te rry 


4to, boards, $1.00. Alls 
bound in cloth, $3.50. 

Mr. Gordon Craig (Miss T 
clever artist of the Nicholson scl 
made portraits of his mother and S 
reproduced in color. 


A book of Portraits, by Gorpon Craic. 
tion of one hundred copies printed on special paper, 


son) has for some time been known in England as a 
His work is extremely simple and brilliant. He has 
Henry in their best known parts. The pictures are all 


Two Gentlemen in Touraine, With many full-page illustrations repro- 


duced in photogravure. 8y 


A delightful account of the wv 
historical bi-ycarred 
famous ans e who lived in them 
for the holi 


chateaux in 


days and for general 


nd admirable descriptions of the country. 


th, $5.00 met. 


lerings of an American and a French Count through the 
gives the stories of the various castles, anecdotes of the 
It is a book 


The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. By Lewis Metvitte. 


With portraits, fac-simile 


first time. In two volumes, 


Although five and thirty yea 
been published a life of Thackeray 
work has been written to fill this 
record of the career of 
as his public life. 


ships and 


the great n 
Thackeray is p1 
are recorded. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan. H 
By Artuur Lawrence. W 
This is 

personal supe 

intimate personal 


tastes 


the authorized biogra 
and revised 
matter of great 


The Indians of To-day. 
full-page portraits of the m 
$5.00 Also a 
$10.00 et. 


rvision, 


special lit 


It is generally acknowledg: 
For the first 
to-day : his past, his present cor 
a remarkable of phot 
Indians at the Omaha Expositic 


time in many vears a 


series 


Famous Ladies of the Eng 


With over one hundred ¢ 


Mrs. Richardson has choser 
manner. She sag told the 
their friends, and their scandal 
courtesy of many titled person 


To be had of all Booksellers 


HERBERT 8. STONE 


writing, and several drawings, many now printed for the 
ny 8vo, cloth gilt, $10.00. 


ve passed since his death, until now there has never 
ich has had any pretensions to finality. The present 
in the literary history of the century. It is a complete 
t and throws many new lights upon his private as well 
ted as novelist, poet, artist, and art critic, and his friend- 


Life Story, with Letters and Reminiscences. 


many illustrations. 


8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


f the great composer. 
im in proof. 


It has been prepared under his 
It contains many of his letters and much 


By Georce Biro Grinnett. With fifty 
yus chiefs, and four pictures in color. 4to, buckram, 
edition of one hundred copies on hand-made paper, 


Mr. Grinnell is the authority on American Indians. 
attempt is made to deal fairly with the Indian of 
, and his future chances. The book is illustrated with 
taken by Mr. F. A. Rinehart during the Congress of 


lish Court. By Mrs. Ausrey RicHaRDSON. 
ind illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


nating subject and has treated it in the most interesting 
pence beauties of the English Court, their lives, 

a go ssipy volume, made possible only through the 
ave furnished details, letters, and portraits. 
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ent postpaid on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


& CO., CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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| MAUDE ADAMS 


BEAUTIFUL BOOK, 

containing sixteen drawings 
of Miss Mauve Apams, will be 
sent postpaid to any address, to- 
gether with a handsome new 
catalogue, beautifully illustrated 
by Gibson, Remington, Wenzell, 
Abbey, Nicholson, Kemble, and 
others, printed in color, contain- 
ing full description of new Fall 
books, on receipt of 25 cents, 


HR. H. Russet, 


| 3 West 29th Street, NEw Yor«K 








Select 
Reproductions 


N illustrated catalogue of exquisite 
pictures by old and modern masters, 

all reproduced directly from the originals, 
with fine miniature specimen photogravure, 
mailed for 25 cents in stamps : : :: : : 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO. 


Fine Art Publishers 
14 East 23d St. (Madison Square, South), New York 











The Club Woman 


THE BEST CLUB MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 


If you want to keep up with the Club 
movement throughout the country, sub- 
scribe for 


The Club Woman 


The official organ of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


NO UP-TO-DATE CLUB WOMAN 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 


$1.00 A YEAR 


Address, 104 School St., Egleston Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample copy free on appplication. Mention this 
Magazine and your Club 
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JANICE MEREDITH 
By Paut Leicester Forp, Author of “The Hon. Peter 
Stirling.”” 1r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. : : 
Also, Illustrated Holiday Edition. 2 volumes, in box. Gilt 
Tops, Fully Illustrated by Howard Pyle and his pupils, $4.00. 


THE “UNITED STATES” 


“The United States under the Constitution.” By JAMEs 
ScHouter. 8vo, Cloth, $2.25. (The final volume of this 
monumental work.) 
THE LIFE OF DR. DONNE 

Dean of St. Paul’s: 1573-1631. By Epmunp Gossr. Two 
volumes, about 400 pages each. With twelve photograv- 
ures, several fac-similes of handwriting, title-pages, etc. 
8vo, Cloth, $8.00 ez. 

GREAT PICTURES 

Described by Great Writers. A charming holiday book. A 
companion to ‘“Turrets, Towers and Temples.” Edited by 
Estuer SINGLETON. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 

TEXTS EXPLAINED 

By Rev. Dr. W. F. Farrar, Author of ‘“The Life of Christ.” 

t2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
GREY STONE AND PORPHYRY 

Poems. By Harry Tuurston Peck, Editor of The Book- 

man, 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
THE UNITED STATES 

From the Adoption of the Constitution to the Close of the 

Civil War. By James Scnouter. (Revised edition— 
plete.) Six vol , 8vo, Cloth, $13.50. 


A GUIDE TO THE OPERA 
By EstuHer SINGLETON, t | of L 
Dramas of Wagner.’’ 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
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During the Civil War, being Volume VI, of the History of | 








REMINISCENCES OF E. P. ROE 
To which are added Sketches and other Papers of an autobio- 
eo nature. Edited by his sister, Mary A. Ror. 
ith Portraits and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
THE GOODNESS OF ST. ROCQUE 
And Other Stories. By Atice Dunsar. 16mo, Ornamental 


Cloth, $1.00. 
GILIAN THE DREAMER 
A Novel. By Nei Munro, Author of “John Splendid,” etc., 
etc. With Illustrations. 1r2mo, Guisennneel Cloth: $1.50. 
SIGNORS OF THE NIGHT 
The Story of Fra Giovanni, the Soldier Monk of Venice. By 
Max Pemperton, Author of ‘“The Garden of Swords,” 
“Kronstadt,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
A SON OF THE STATE 
A Story. By W. Petr Rince, Author of “By Order of the 
Magistrate.”” 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
HERONFORD 
A Novel. By S. R. Keicutiey, Author of “The Silver 
Cross,”’ etc. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
WINE ON THE LEES 
A Novel. By J. A. Srevart, Author of ** The Minister of 
State.”” 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 
PATIENCE 
A Daughter of the Mayflower, being Volume I of a new 
series entitled “‘Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days.”’ 
By Exvizapetu W. CHAMPNEY. ith Many Illustrations. 
tamo, Cloth, $1.50. 
OUR LADY OF DARKNESS 
A Novel. By Bernarp Cares, Author of “ The Comte de 
La Muette.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
ELSIE IN THE SOUTH 
A cuoy for Children. By Martua Finiey. remo, Cloth, 
$1.25. (There is a multitude of young readers eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of each new Elsie volume. ) 
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‘*YOU HAVE MORE THAN LIVED UP TO YOUR PROMISES! ’’ 


This is the remark made by a prominent advertiser regarding the beautiful October issue of 


THE ART AMATEUR 


It shows that confidence may be placed in our statements. Since its establishment in 1879, people have looked to THE ART 
AMATEUR for al! that was newest and best in the world of Art. That it never has failed them is shown by the permanent place 
it has found in their homes. One of the special features of this October issue is the manner in which the Dewey Arch is treated 
by prominent writers. W. A. Rog- . ——— ers, the famous illustrator, writes 
graphically of the manner in which the sculptors worked, and gives 
four of the most remarkable draw- | ings ever produced by him. In 
addition to this, there are many f ee pg reproductions of the 
various groups for the Arch— f sia : ruly a beautiful souvenir 
befitting one of the great- | > est events of American 
History. : = 

Among the prominent writers and artists engaged for THE 
ART AMATEUR for the coming } year are: Montague Marks, the 
noted connoisseur, known through- | ; out America for his brilliant ar- 
ticles, will write of the art move- ” ments in Europe. R. Davis 
Benn, one of London’s best edi- . } tors, will contribute articles on 
the Minor Arts. W. A. Rogers, } : \ . whose name is so familiar to the 
readers of Harper’s publications, ff : : , will supply many of his charac- 
teristic drawings. Roger Riordan’s - - descriptive and critical articles 
will be continued, as also Prof. $ } Ernest Knaufft’s on Drawing for 
Reproduction, Drawing for Begin- ners and Perspective; Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholl on Water Color 3 Painting, Oil Painting and Pastel ; 
Karl Von Rydingsvard on Wood . - J haa, Designs, and Richard 
Wells on Wood Carving and ‘WHO WHISTL ED?" hy. Special attention 
will be given to Repousse Work, From the ng by Dolph. One of the color plates to be LC y Flos shine and A. Nugent will 
Idok after the Embroidery and &'V® e November issue of THE ART AMATBUR = Lace Work. The. department of 
Ceramic Pa inting will be unusually attractive with artic les and designs by the followin k= decorators ; Arthur W. Daw- 
son, Marshall Fry, Mrs. Fannie Rowell, Mrs Cecelia Bennett, Miss Fanny Hall, E. Darby and others. Ww. P. Brigden wil! 
continue his interesting drawings of artists’ homes and interiors, and all other departments of the magazine will be as full as 


yo SPECIAL OFFERS to Subscribers for 1899-1900 


On receipt of $4 (the price of a year’s subscription) we will send the October, November 
3 Months Free and December numbers FEEE, and the whole year of 1900, thus making 15 months’ sub- 
scription for the price of a year. OR, 


15 EXQUISITE On receipt of $4.00, we will send a year’s subscription, beginning with any issue, and 15 
COLOR PLATES superb color plates of your own selection from our catalogue. 


SAMPLE COPY and illustrated catalogue sent for 25 cents. Address: 
JOHN W. VAN OOST, Publisher of The Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York City. 
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W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 


11g, 121, 123 NorTH STATE STREET : : 203 to 207 MicHicaN BouLevarD 
IICAGO, ILLINOIS 


157 Mason Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is instituted with a 


three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercomuni- 
cation for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 


to numerous correspondents. 
gether with mention of their specialties. 


It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 

















JAMES A. ARTHUR 
Architect, 410-418 North Main Street, Goshen, Ind. 
Cc. V. ARNOLD 
Architect, 147 E. 39th Street, Chicago 
S. R. BADGLEY 
Architect, 1273 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. Churches a 
Specialty. Licensed in State of Illinois. 
BARFIELD & HUBBELL 
Architects, U. S. Express Building, Chicago. 
JOHN BATSCHY 
Architect, Wells Building, Rooms 330, 331, 332, S. W. cor. sth 
and Main Streets, Quincy, Ill. 
EDGAR S. BELDEN 


Architect, Room 68, 164 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Telephone 
Main-3279. 




















BENNES & KUTSCHE 
Architects, 1601-1602 Manhattan Building, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Telephone Harrison-1564. 
M. F. BLACKBURN 
Architect, Sidell, Ill. Drawings promptly furnished. 


LAWRENCE VISSCHER BOYD 


Architect, Harrison Building, rs5th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia. — General Practice. 

CHURCH & JOBSON 
Architects, 1233-35 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Central 1747. 











Telephone 





A. W. COLE 
Architect, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
JOHN D. CHUBB 
Architect, 824-826 Chicago Opera House, r12 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. Residences a specialty. ¢ 
JAS. A. CRAINE 
Licensed Architect, Murphysboro, II]. 


F. O. DE MONEY 
Architect, 141 So. Water St., Chicago, III. 














DONALDSON & MEIER 
Architects, 88 and 89 Moffat Building, Detroit, Mich. Jno. 
M. Donaldson, Henry J. Meier. 


EGAN & PRINDEVILLE 
Architects, 85 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Charles H. Prindeville. 


James J. Egan. 


GREEN & WICKS 
Architects and Structural Engineers, rro Franklin Street, 
Buffalo, N.Y 


oR J. GRENIER 
Original Architectural Designer and Constructor. 
Modeling and Decorating. 
Telephone 2839. 


Expert on 
gor Buh! Block, Detroit, Mich. 


G. HL GRUSSING 
Architect and Superintendent, 402 Ashland Block, Chicago. 


yrs “HALLETT & RAWSON 


Architects, Office, 3d Floor 615 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Geo. E. Hallett, H. D.R Rawson. 


L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768. 





HOLABIRD & ROCHE 
Architects, 1618 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 
JOHN ‘HULLA 


Architect, 84 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
specialty. 





Colonial Residences a 


JOHN S. JENKINS 
Architect, ) 1006 Commercial Avenue, Cairo, III. 


K. E. JYRCH 


Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. 


J. F. KNUDSEN 
801 W. North Avenue, Chicago. 


EDWARD C. LaBELLE 


Architect, 957 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. 
Richmond Street. 


Architect, 


Residence, 174 


P. LABELLE 
Architect, Anderson, Ind. Courthouses, Churches and Schools. 


» JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 


Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central- ~1969. 


~ HORATIO R. WILSON & BENJ. H. MARSHALL 
Associated Architects, 908-11 Continental Bank Building, 
218 LaSalle Street, Chicago. Telephone Main-3295. 
/ THOMAS McCALL 
Archisect, Room 702, 167 Dearborn Street, Chicago. Specialty, 
e 





A. S. FALLS 
Architect, The Rookery Building, Chicago. 


coe, 


Residence, Glen- 


A. B. FRANKEL 
Architect and Superintendent, Office, Room 4, Commercial 
Building, East St. Louis, Ill. Sketches cheerfully furnished. 
FROST & GRANGER __ 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


J. W. GADDIS, 
Architect. Vincennes, Ind. Courthouses, Churches, Schools. 


cove HERMANN J.GAUL : 
Architect, 777 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago. 











HENRY 1] LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





CHARLES A MILLER, Jr. 
Architect, St. Charles, Ill. 


: THOMAS H. MULLAY 
Architect, 1601 Monadnoch Building, Chicago. 
and Manufacturing Plants. 


Residences 


-_F, OSWALD 
County Surveyor, Architect and Civil Engineer, Alhambra, III. 
Surveys and lans. 





HARVEY L. PAGE & CO. 
Architects, Suite 918, 153 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
L. Page, "Chicago; Stanford Hall, 
Washington, D.C 


Harvey 
Chicago; Lemuel Norris, 


PATTON, FISHER & MILLER 
Architects, Room ic. 115 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Normand S. 
Patton, Reynolds Fisher, Grant C. Miller. 








When writing to architects, etc., please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 

















RCHITECTS, ETC. 











ARCHITECTS—Continued 


PEABODY & BEAULEY 
st Monadnock Building, ¢ 


Architects, 1649 t Modern 


Homes. 
j D. E. POSTLE 


H. POST 
Architects, Suite 1648 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. Telephone, Main-1171. 
JOSIAH L. RICE 


Architect, Clinton, Iowa. Specialty: ‘* Home 


and O 


GEORGE F. SCHUBERTH 
Architect, 568 Sheffield Avenue, cor. Lincol 
Telephone Lake View- 120 
MARTIN M. SCHULTZ 


Architect, 647 W t Street, Chicago, Il 


ROBERT C. 
Architect, 1107 § 
Artistic Houses, G 


SPENCER, J 
,t7 Van Buren 
nd Interiors 
C. H 


Architect, Superintendent 
1862. Edwardsvil 


SPILMAN 

and Civil Engine 

le, Ills. 

HARRY E. STEVENS 
Madison Street, Chicag 

- West 


Architect, 
‘Telephone 52 
CHAS 


Licensed Architect and 
Building, 84-8¢ 
Street, Lake View 


4. STRANDEI 
Superintendent 
LaSalle Street 3ranch Off 


Oxford 
N. Clark 


THE BAUD 


Architect, 71 R ing, Buffalo, 


rODHUNTER 


Architect, 818 Fifth Avenue, Peoria, III. 


BRENTWOOD TOLAN 
Architect, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


HENRY W. TOMLINSO? 
Architect, 1106 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Bur 
Telephone Ha arrison 669 


nkte ag & ROGERS 


Architects, 931 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Per E. Cor. 
Pennsylvania Ave. 2 a” St. Washing 62 N. 
rth St., Nev J . George Oakley ‘. tt r.. recently 
Chief Desig ffice Supervising Archi at Richter 
Rogers, Architect. 
MORRISON H. VAII 

Architect, Unity 1 ng, Chicago, lll. ¢ al Bank 
Building ° Churche Is, Resi- 


dences and Ap 


alties 


CHARLES W. 


Architect, Suite 2 
Main- -4423. Chu 


VAN KEURI 


Architects, Phenix 16 Court Stree yn, N.Y. 


HORATIO R. WILSON & BENJ. H 


Associated Architects, 8-11 
218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


SHALL 
Continenta Bu 
Telephone Ma 5 


ilding, 


H. B. WHEELOCK 
Architect, Maller’s Building, 
Chic ago. 


Suite rro2-3 2 


KESSON WHITE 


Archftect, Masonic Temple, Ottawa, III 
JOHN STAFFORD WHITI 
Architect, Chemical Building, Saint Louis, M 
attention given to the rendering of Architectur 
water colors, and pen and ink; and the m 
Designs for Furniture, Gas Fixtures, et 


Special 
Drawings in 
ng of Special 


J. A. WRAY 
Architect and Superintendent, 475 West Nor 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago. Telephone Ws 


alle Street, 


Avenue, cor. 





ARCHITECTS—Continued. 





HARVEY WRIGHT 
Architect, 228 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


A. G. ZIMMERMANN 


Architect, 407 Montauk Block, 115 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Residences ana Apartments a specialty. 








INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


MISS ANNE LEE, Jamaica Plain, Boston. 

Furnishings for Private Houses, 

Selected and purchased in Boston & New York, 

Also Furniture made to order. 

JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

SPIERLING & LINDEN, 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


W. K. COWAN & CO., 123 N. State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “ The Antique Shop.” 


FURNITURE. 


THE SPENCER & BARNES COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Dressing Cases, Ladies’ 
Toilet Tables and Chiffoniers. Late designs 
in Select Mahogony, Quartered Oak and 
Birdseye Maple. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


GLASS DECORATING. 


McCULLY & MILES, 88-90 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. See advertisement page xvi. 


PAINTS, VARNISH, ETC. 
Geo. W. Pitkin Co. 


PAINT AND COLOR MAKERS. 
FOUNDED 1868. 
CHICAGO. 
PLUMBING, GAS FITTING, ETC. 
ERMAN & CO., Plumbing, Gas Fitting and 
Sewerage. Natural Gas Fitting. Jobbing 
promptly attended to. 527 E. Forty-Seventh 


Street, near St. Lawrence Ave. Telephone, 
Oakland-669. 


PUMPS, ETC. 


Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER. 
JOHN L. NELSON & BRO. CO., 47 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
CARPET SWEEPERS. 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.” 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


imported direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
13 East 16th Street, New Yor Embroideries, Gowns, 

Robes, Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet 
Pictures, Wall Papers, Grass Cloth, Bronzes. 


1216 Michigan 
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MAGIC eee Ta 4 


G. BROES VAN DORT 





A. D. VORCE 
353 Fifth Avenue, corner 34th Street, 


opposite Waldorf & Astoria— dealer in Oriental Porcelains, 
Jades, Bronzes, Ivories, Lacquers, Crystals, Rugs and Stuffs. 


704, 218 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


All the latest publications of Foreign and Domes- 





WILL POWER 


and Personal Magnetism insure absolute success in business 
and private affairs. The latent force of this wonderful power 
positively exists in every human being; few understand how 
to direct it. The way revealed. Send 30c for our “* Key to 
Power,”’ or r2c and addresses of three ministers, physicians or 
lawyers. National Inst., H. B., 119 Masonic c Temple, 
Chicago. 


tic works on Architecture, Decoration (interior 
and exterior), Sculpture, Furniture, Engrav- 
ing, Silverware, Jewelry, Drapery and 
Trimming, Needle Work, Embroidery, 
Etc., Etc., always on hand. 





Gentlemen Hunting 


A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR 
A LADY WILL FIND 


THE AUGUSTA-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWL 


an anes priate Birthday, Wedding, Christmas, or 
New Year’s Gift. They. are entirely handwoven, 
about 40 inches square, with 6-inch fringe, at Beth- 
lehem, by expert Saxon -veavers. . Warp silk and 
woof wool —in rich light green, delicate pir k, 
recherché 1ed, light blue, stylish yellow, pure 
white, or black ome. 23 

When ordering, state color wanted. $7 50 
Postpaid and registered for 


Susacuac WEavINnG Co. 


No. 12 Moravian Church 8t., Bethlehem, Pa. 


8:30 to 9:30 a. m. 
OFFICE HOURS: $12: 00 to 2:00 p. m. 
5:00 to 5:30 p. m. 








I have had made from the old moulds 
a few pieces of 


“Old Chelsea” 


They are the dishes our grandmothers 
used eighty years ago. Send for some. 


5s lens =e se BBO 
Cup and Saucer, ..... . 35¢ 
Cream TONE. , see e-s « Oe 
BOWi, «% 50c 


LEOPOLD P. HL FISHER 


China Importer 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Colby s Reliable Furniture 


RW aan’ 43 


Our own reproductions of Rare Antiques. 





SS 4 


Greatest assortment in the country. Every- 


thing we sell guaranteed. 


Buffets, . . . . . $7.00 to $275.00 
Colonial Sofas, . . . $24.00 to $200.00 


Chiffoniers, . » ° ‘ $4.75 to 
Brass Beds, ° ° . ° 16.00 to 


Rh 


DRAPERY AND LACE CURTAINS A SPECIALTY 
BUY OF THE MAKER 


44-50 N. Elizabeth st. JOhN A, Colby & SMS 148-150 Wabash Ave. 
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St. Paul ma 
Minneapolis 
Limited Express 





Burlington 








PULLMAN BUFFET LIBRARY SMOKING CAR ON THE 


Finest Train in the World 


a DAILY 6:30 P. M. 
E AUL 7:45 A. M. 
/ES MINNEAPOLIS 8:25 A. M. 


Both ne AS and Standard Sleepers on this train. Other express trains lecve 
both Chicago and St. Louis daily over the Burlington Route for St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
also for Kansas City, Omaha, Denver and the Pacific Coast. The following Burlington 
Route agents will furnish may ime-tables, beautifully illustrated books about Colorado and 
California, and if desired will call at your home to advise and attend to the details of your trip: 








E. J. SWORDS V. J. O"MEARA H. E. HELLER 
379 Broadway 306 Washington Street 632 Chestnut Street 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
F. E. BELL >. D. HAGERMAN J. G. DELAPLAINE 
211 Clark Street 703 Park Building Broadway and Olive Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURG, PA. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Odd Pieces of 
Furniture 





E do not conduct a 

regular furniture store, 
but we have a department 
devoted to odd and quaint 
furniture in mahogany, 
flemish oak, teak - wood, 
black-wood and cashmere. 


Our assortment includes 


chairs, benches, jardiniere stands, tabourettes, couches, settles, etc. 


Special Offers 
Flemish oak settle, like cut, 6 feet long, richly carved, with hinged seat, . $77.50 
Mahogany double tea table, new and convenient, highly polished, illustra- 


tion mailed on application 


Flemish oak stand, round, handsomely carved, illustration on application 
Flemish oak stand, square, handsomely carved, illustration on application 


. $19.00 
$9.00 
$7.00 


Correspondence Solicited 





CARSON PIRIE SCOTT& Co, S* *"*cuictinsgen Ste 





Grueby Pottery 


New designs received this week. 








Art Posters 


Not common advertising material 
but productions of the highest merit 
by Great French Artists :: : 


WATER COLORS & 
OIL PAINTINGS 


Goods sent on approval. 








O’ Brien’s Art Galleries 
208 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





All Kinds of Brass and 
Iron Beds 


you spend half of your time in bed! Why not have 
the finest made? We show the latest designs in 
Brass Beds— nothing handsomer known. 





amin 








This Bed yy in full size, 6 feet 6 inches 


4 feet 6 inches, massive handsome 

pen. only $100.00.. Order direct or write for our cata- 

ogue, showing Iron and Brass Beds from $3.00up. We 

sell direct from the factory and save you retailer's 

grein. We are the originators of the black enamel 

icycle tubing Beds — See article on ‘‘ Metal Beds” in 
“The House Beautiful” last month. 


MARQUETTE BED COMPANY 


1506 Marquette Building, Chicago 
Our reference, “ National Bank of the Republic,” Chicago 
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Eff ective 
Wall Papers 


T HE finest 


assortment of 
Artistic Wall Papers 
of all periods can 
be had at this es- 
tablishment. 

If you live out 
of town, mail us a 
description of the 
rooms you intend 
to decorate, and we 
will mail samples 
and suggestions. 
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Artistic 
Decoration 


E make a 

study of in- 
terior work, and 
are at all times 
prepared to sub- 
mit designs and 
estimates on dec- 
oration of inte- 
riors in all parts 
of the country. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY 


193 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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B.Altmanss, 


NEW YORK. 


UPHOLSTERY and 
DRAPERY FABRICS. 


Satin Damask, Louveciennes, Lampas, 
Broche, Wool Tapestries and a large 
assortment of plain materials. 


LACE CURTAINS and BED SETS. 


in Point Arabe, Renaissance, Brussels, 
Irish Point and Embroidered Muslin; 
Real Laces for Special size Sash and 
Vestibule Curtains. 


Orders for Draperies, Hangings 
Curtains and Window Shades exe- 
cuted at modest prices, 


Descriptions and prices cheerfully 
furnished upon application. 


TO BE SOLD AT 


THE SIGN OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 


640 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


A Large Variety of Best London Hard 
Metal and Pewter, including plates, platters, 
mugs, caudle-cups and porringers. Also a Par- 
cel of Fine China, comprising Bristol, Lowestoft, 
Staffordshire, Delft-ware, Queen’s-ware, and 
Copper and Silver Lustres. * * * There will 
also be sold Snuff-boxes, Patch-boxes, and divers 
shapes in Copper and Brass, such as Fire-dogs, 
Kettles, Trays and Candlesticks ; likewise, Look- 
ing-glasses in gilt frames, and much Fine Fur- 
niture. ** * Costumes for ladies supplied at 
short notice after the most approved London 
fashions, including Mob-caps, Kerchiefs and High 
Combs. * * * The above articles to be sold at 
the said COPPER KETTLE after November- 
1st, by Virginia H. Robie and Ada M. Roberts. 














ALICE E. NEALE 


IIOI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 


34 WasHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 





IDA J. BURGESS 
849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror rxe HOUSE 
Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Stuffs for Furniture, Portieres and Curtains, 
Hand-Wrought Silver Buckles and Pins, 
Candlesticks in Copper and Brass, 

Smokers’ Utensils, Samovars and Pottery. 


Special Designs and Estimates Made 
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WM da 


California Limited 


7 Finest Train 
West of Chicago 


66 Hours to Los Angeles 


Pullmans, Dining Car, 

Buffet-Smoking Car (with Barber Shop), 
Observation Car (with Ladies’ Parlor), 
Vestibuled and electric-lighted throughout. 


Four Times a Week 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 8:00 p.m., from Chicago, 
beginning November 7. 


- 


General Passenger Office 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Santa Fe Route 


CHICAGO. 
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Woodlawn Cat Remedies For diseases of the cat. Re- 


sult of 20 years’ practical 
experience in the leading kennels of kngland and America. 
F. 8. SEINNER, Wyanoke Kennels, Baltimore, Md. 





IMPERIAL 


Bloodhound Kennels 


ADDRESS 
DR. KNOX, DANBURY, CONN. 


I breed and sell Registered Bloodhounds of the best 
English-pedigreed and man-trailing strains on earth. 

Associate Member of the American Kennel Club. 

Member of the English Bloodhound Club of America. 

Don’t write unless you want the best and will pay 
accordingly. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated, constantly 
in stock. Catalogue free. 


FRENCH CALENDARS, 1900 
With DAILY QUOTATIONS from  —_. Authors. 
40c, 50c, 60c, 75c, aaa ba 


WILLIAM R. JEN 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (asth, Bt. }, New York 








N avajo Blankets 


Indian Pottery, 


Baskets, Etc., selected 
with especial reference 
to artistic decoration, 
in Den, Library, Hall 
or Studio. 


Prices Moderate 


] Correspondence 
Invited 


HERBERT A. CoOFFEEN 
SHERIDAN, - - WYOMING 








E AAAS SSS) Ss 


ETIQUETTE 
FOR AMERICANS 


** Quite the bese sain ofits kind that has appeared 
for a decade. oman of Fashion’ is evidently a per- 
son of both savoir ae and savotr vivre, who has observed 
vividly and noted accurately, and who joins to the true zest of 
living for its own sake a touch . shrewd philosophy and more 
than a hint of cynicism. She knows how to discourse wittily 

m the technicalities of calling, invitations, dinners, wed- 
dings, funerals, letter-writing, conversation, chaperonage, the 
behavior of unmarried women, dress, and the treatment of ser- 

. The book is meant rather as a help to those 
who already have some claims to bree ing, than 
as a guide to the totally ignorant.’’ To be had of 
booksellers for $1.25., or will be sent postpaid by the publishers, 


Hersert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 











Health by — Living 


JACKSON SANATORIUM 
DANSVILLE, Livingston a. Be. Ba 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. 

Its success in restoring to health the people 
who sought its advantages, and in teaching 
them how to live so as to always keep in good 
health, has been phenomenal. 

Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, 
and also every information as to methods of 
treatment and terms. 

Discard the use of Drugs, and get well by 
abolishing the causes of your ill health. 


Address J. Arthur Jackson, M.D. 
Box 13. 


MARQUISE RING. 


fashionable for the 
my two ogee serqacien » Ruby, 
meral — or Sapphire 
centre ; "dea ar price 
Mailed to any address upon re- 
oot of price, $1.00. These beaut!- 
ful rings cannot be distinguished 
from t _ costing several hun- 
dred dollars. We are the sole 
importers in the United States. 
Send catalogue. Goods war- 
ranted. 


THE POMONA CO., 1181-1183 Broadway, New York. 











THE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


which appear from time to time in 


The House Beautiful 


are printed from 


HALF-TONE PLATES 





made by 


THE 
ILLINOIS 346-350 
ENGRAVING street 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone 
Harrison 
499 
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THE OLD Curiosity SHOP 


J.J. G. BURGHOFFER 


584 North Clark Street 


TWO BLOCKS H OF LINCOLN 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Rare Porcelains 

Brass Candlesticks 
Paintings, Etchings 
Indian Work 

Antique Furniture and 
Curiosities 

Oil Paintings Restored 


Antiques 
Bought 
ana SOld 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 





J. Doubrawa. 


THE ACME 
PARQUET FLOOR CO. 


Estimates submitted on Hardv 


Floors and Grilles. 


R. Godey. 


Special attention given to the renovating 
of old floors. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WAX 
4703 Cottage Grove Avenue 
CHICAGO 


POLISH 





OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 
and Announcements; also fine 


Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 


Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Illuminating, 


send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


McCULLY & MILES 
COMPANY, CHICAGO 


88-90 Wabash Avenue 
»* 
i and Con 

of Autistic Work inne 
STAINED GLASS # ART 
METAL WORK.* FRESCO 
PAINTING .* FINE WALL 
PAPERS.*LEADED GLASS 
#* HERALDIC WINDOWS 
ROUNDELS,- ETC. 


The Decoration of Flemish ot Dutch 











Heidelmeior 
Art Glass Works 


Decorators in High-Gra 
Art 
of every description 
3613-15 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Leaded Stained Gla 


Executed 


Special Design 














15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 


N Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing to collect 


clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘©The Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 











Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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ADVERTISRMENTS 








THE “STAR” VENTILATOR and COMBINATION SKYLIGHT. 


STORM PROOF The principles of Hygiene demand light EFFECTIVE 
' = as well as ventilation. Both features 
wien are cared for in this device. 


7 FoR ventilating Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Theatres. 


a 
Narre cl Also Power Houses, Breweries, Factories, Foundries, 
etc. Send for illustrated Booklet. Mailed free for asking. 


Philadelphia MERCHANT & CO., Inc., se 


New York SOLE MANUFACTURERS. Chicago 








E* plein oe thick or thin, are cheaper—more 
ORNAMENTAL “Aer Sealthful-—beautifal-and durable than carpets; easily 
dusted and cleaned; therefore recommended by physicians and architects as a Sanitary. Honestly made. the keep 
looking well. Material and workmanship g Our hing supplies their fine finish. Build them, 
into your house—or can be laid over old floors. The choleest Oak in grain, figure and hardness is Indiana Oak. As’ 
Hardwood Lumber Dealers located in the centre of Oak Production—(railroad to our door) —we sell choleest selection at, 
lower prices than any one else. \ 

Represented by leading ‘dealers everywhere. Designs, Samples, Booklet and Prices, FREE. Ask for Design! 


Catalogue. THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind.! 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used when children 
are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, 
uiet sleep by’ relieving the child 
tom pain, and the little cherub 
—- as “bright asa button.” It is 
pte? pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
ild, softens the gums, allays all 

cele. relieves pain, relieves wind 

regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. 





Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent western railway man, in speaking of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘*It begins right, ends right, and is right in the middle.”’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steamship lines says: ‘There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that of the New York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.”’ 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is always best.~ The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lines of this country, and has fairly earned the title of 
««America’s Greatest Railroad.’” — Buffalo Commercial, February 14, 1899. 
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How a vacation was spent. A haitatag dies, story. 
It will interest you. 
Sent free on application. A iddress F. M. Byron, Gen’! Western Agt., Chicago. £ 
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City Ticket Office, 119 Adams St., Chicago. 
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| A Handsome 
Floor 


is ensured by the use of Supremis 
Floor Finish. It brings out all the 
beauty of a new wood, and gives a 
beautiful finish to an old floor. Su- 
premis is very durable, and floors, 
finished with it, require little care. 
Send for our booklet, “The Treat- 
ment of Floors ”’—the most complete 
article on the subject ever published. 


Chicago Varnish Co. 


(Established 1865) 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





Wee you leave town for the summer, 

or when you want to “ sleep sound 
o’nights,” you should deposit your valuables 
in the Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Co. 
Vaults, every valuable paper, prized ar- 
ticle, gem or jewel. 


PAY US A VISIT 


It is worth your while to see the most 
complete Safety Deposit Vaults ever built, 
whether on business bent or no. You 
are cordially welcome. Our charges are 
pleasingly moderate. 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO. 


ROBERT BOYD, 


Secretary and Manager 





Telephone 4335 Main 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 











OR Elegant Wedding Invitations 

and Announcements; also fine 
Correspondence Stationery, Crests, 
Monograms, Address Dies, Book 
Marks, Stamping and Illuminating, 
send for samples to 


S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


140 Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘‘It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.”’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 
ship lines says: ‘* There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that of the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limited.’’ 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
always best. The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lines of this 
country, and has fairly earned the title of 
Railroad.’’ — Buffalo 
Commercial, February 14, 1899. 
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. thick or thin, are cheaper—more 
itiful—and durable than cz | 
re Sanitary. Honestly made 
tain their fine finish. Build them 
and hardness is Indiana Oak. As 
kk we sell choicest selection at 
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| Samples, Booklet and Prices, FREE. Ask for Design [aay 
| THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used when children 
are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; 1t produces natural, 
quiet sleep by relieving the child 
from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “bright asa button.”’ It is 
very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, relieves pain, relieves wind, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes. 


Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. 


Merchant’s Metal 
“Spanish Tiles” 


We have three distinct sizes for straight surfaces, viz.: 
7xto in., toxt4 in., 14x20 in. As well asa SpeciaL GRADv- 
ATED Tite for Conical Surfaces. The most Ornamental 
Roof made, and ‘Thoroughly Storm-proof. These tiles are 
made of Cold-Rolled Copper, 12, 14 and 16 oz. A.30, of 
various Grades of Roofing Plates and Galvanized Steel. 
Also, roxr4 in. and 14x20 in. Gornic Tin SHINGLES. 








Send for Illustrated Book on Tiles and Star Ventilators. 


MERCHANT & CO., INc. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


THE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


IME TO TIME IN 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HALF-TONE PLATES ape pv 


THE ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 
346-350 Dearborn Street - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone Harrison-499 
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®. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., 








